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THE ART AMATEUR. 



scheme of color denotes a self-possession in the mind of 
the designer which the practical American prefers, and 
which he holds in common with the French, to whom 
he is allied in matters of taste, rather than with the 
prevailing form of English aestheticisrn. 

The determination on the part of the manufacturers 
to secure the best designs is seen in the amount of 
money expended in these alone. An establishment of 
such. extent as that of the Bigelow Carpet Company ex- 
pends twenty-five thousand dollars yearly in wages 
alone to designers. Such firms employ only their 
own men. These are almost exclusively foreigners — 
French, English, and Scotch. But 
there are constantly rising from 
the ranks boys who enter the 
rooms first to grind colors and are 
gradually promoted, according to 
the aptitude they show. It re- 
mains to be seen what the system 
of industrial drawing, such as is 
taught in the common schools, will 
do in this direction. It is well 
known that the artistic value of 
the work oT the French artisan is 
due to the thorough knowledge of 
drawing which is in France made 
a part of every curriculum. The 
French workman in his Sunday 
stroll in the country sees a spray 
whose form or coloring attracts 
him ; he gathers it, takes it home, 
copies it, and subsequently adapts 
it to wall-paper, cretonne, chintz. 
or carpets, as may be his trade. 
At present almost all our motives for floral designs are 
drawn from France, whose skill and delicacy in this 
' direction are seen nowhere else. 

Carpet designing is beginning to occupy the atten- 
tion oi women among other branches of decorative 
work. There seems to be no reason why they should 
not succeed in this, if taken up seriously and with prac- 
. tical intent ; and it certainly offers a remunerative field 
when they become able to occupy it. This they ought 
to be able to do ; the subject of carpets interests no 
class more nearly, and upon them usually falls the bur- 
den of choice. The difficulty l^ies, of course, in the few 
opportunities for technical instruction. The Ladies' 
Art Association has undertaken a class in carpet de- 
signing taught by Mrs. Cory, who has pursued the sub- 



art value, in which case there is no doubt of substan- 
tial success. In carpet-designing, as in other things, 
there yet remains room at the top for talent and in- 
dustry, irrespective of sex. 



TAPESTRY PAINTING. 



Danyell, whose copy from the Bargello at Florence was 
44 highly commended." It may, however, be pointed 
out that in copying ancient tapestry it is hardly neces- 
sary to imitate exactly the faded colors of the original. 
To do this is to work rather in the Chinese than the 
European spirit. 



An exhibition of tapestry paintings, the first of its 
kind, has lately been held by Messrs. Howell & James, 
at their new art galleries in Regent Street, London. 
Some of the works were by professional artists, and 



NEW DECORATIVE METAL CASTINGS. 





DECORATIVE PANEL. DESIGNED BY PERCIER. 

ject with much enthusiasm, and in the face of many 
disadvantages, and whose designs are now a constant 
source of profit. The members of the class are all la- 
dies, who enter it with a thorough knowledge of draw- 
ing, and their studies are only directed to obtaining the 
technical instruction which will enable them to adapt 
their designs to the limitations prescribed by the ma- 
chinery. This there is no doubt but that they will be 
able to accomplish. It will probably be, in any case, a 
long time before women will be regularly admitted to 
designing-rooms as men now are, or even as appren- 
tices, as boys are admitted. But having once learned 
how to submit to manufacturers intelligible, practicable 
designs, it will remain with the individual to give them 



WRITING-TABLE. DESIGNED BY PERCIER. 

others by lady amateurs who hav£ found in tapestry 
painting art occupation akin to the pleasing art of paint- 
ing on porcelain, already so popular. Severe criticism 
must, it is true, find fault with the purpose of tapestry 
painting. It is an imitation twice removed, and if it be 
against the strict canon to make a wall resemble some- 
thing else, so must it be a degree more atrocious to 
imitate a sham. But — whether fortunately or not— 
these rigid doctrines are powerless against fashion, and 
now that fancy has once more declared in favor of 
tapestry, it is inevitable that the painted hangings so 
much used in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
should again be. produced. The material on which the 
paintings, in imitation of tapestry, are executed is a 
.stout ribbed canvas, producing a perfect illusion as to 
texture when it is painted over. It must not be sup? 
posed that the canvas is prepared to receive the colors 
by sizing or in any other way. It is required to remain 
soft and pliable, and is simply wetted by the artist on 
the spots about to be colored. The colors themselves 
would be better described as dyes than as pigments. 
Very satisfactory results are obtained, and at a cost of 
time, and consequently of money, very much smaller 
than that involved in the production of real tapestry in 
the loom. ' 

Sir Coutts Lindsay and Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., who 
acted as judges, awarded numerous prizes, given by 
the Duchess of Teck, the lady patronesses, the judges 
themselves, The Queen (newspaper), The Gazette of 
Fashion, and Messrs. Howell & James. The Duchess 
of Teck's prize, an enamelled badge, fell to Lady War- 
wick for a fire-screen with monogram and flowers, a 
perfect imitation of the fine tapestry of Beauvais. Miss 
Shoesmith, another amateur, won the lady patronesses' 
prize with a very original portiere with flowers and 
palms and two handsome screens ; Miss L. E. Cameron- 
Galtbn took The Queen prize, for amateurs, and Miss 
C. F. Armstrong the prize given by the same news- 
paper for professionals. 

Prizes were also awarded to Miss Emily A. Berridge, 
Miss A. Goodday, Miss S. Lawson, Miss Austin Car- 
ter, Miss Mayo (of the English School of Art at 
Rome), and to Messrs. W. Fournjss, Fred Miller, H. 
Ryland, J. S. Donlevy, and M. B. Grenie" — the latter of 
whom received the silver medal for the best work ex- 
hibited by a foreign professional. M. Grenie's work 
was remarkable for richness of color and exact imita- 
tion of the Gobelins style. In the opinion of many 
good judges, however, this is not the best school of 
tapestry. Happier models may be selected from the 
ancient Flemish tapestry, the " arras," properly so 
called, in which there is less attempt at "modelling," 
and the effect is flatter, and more suited to mural deco- 
ration. It would seem that the best kind of tapestry 
for imitation is thoroughly appreciated by Captain 



Mr. John G. Low, of Boston, whose relief art tiles 
have given him an enviable reputation, has lately pro- 
duced some art castings in iron 
with bronze effects which have as- 
tonished every one who has seen 
them. His experiments in this 
direction have been made by the 
Magee Art Castings Company, at 
the foundry of the Magee Furnace 
Company at Chelsea, Mass., who 
have- reproduced some master- 
pieces of metal work with so much 
skill that even connoisseurs to 
whom they have been submitted 
have, at first sight, taken them for 
bronzes or beaten copper. Some 
good specimens of this work are to 
be seen at the rooms of Mr. Caryl 
Coleman, at the corner of Broad- 
way and Twelfth Street. These in- 
; elude a large Cellini shield, profuse- 
ly decorated, which is plated with 
brass and colored most artistically ; 
another ornamented shield retain- 
ing the iron color of the casting, but buffed on a rag- 
wheel to prevent oxidation, and a pair of small panels, 
after classic bronzes, with leopards in relief, and a charm- 
ing plaque of larger size reproducing a repoussd work 
after one of Teniers' pictures. Even such fine work as 
a delicately modelled medal, after an antique, and a low 
relief portrait by St. Gaudens, is undertaken with suc- 
cess. As the cost of these plates is not much more 
than that of ordinary castings, we do not see why they 
should not be freely used wherever the latter may be 
employed. Orders have already been taken from 
architects and cabinet-makers for decorative plaques of 




ARM-CHAIR. DESIGNED BY PERCIER AND FONTAINE. 

this sort. It is to be hoped that those* natural enemies 
of good decoration— the stove-makers— may be con- 
verted so far as" to recognize at least the profit that 
might accrue to them by introducing such artistic cast- 
ings into their manufactures. 



Coarse Italian, Greek, or Flemish lace is much used 
for ornamenting furniture, if people are fortunate 
enough to possess it. An Indian or Roman scarf is also 
often used for the same purpose. Sometimes the back 
of the piano underneath is of worked, painted, or plain 
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satin, or some other material, first stretched over a 
square frame fitted to shape, and fixed at the corner to 
the piano-back. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR GILDING. 



At* the present time there is a great taste for gild- 
ing oak so as to show the grain of the wood. The 
directions given below for this work will apply equally 
to other kinds of gilding. Oil gilding only is used in 
decoration. 

The surface must be carefully sized two or three 
times with good patent or parchment size, which can 
be had prepared for the purpose in a convenient form. 
This is to stop the suction. Plain oak requires more 
sizing than a painted surface, one coat carefully put on 
being sufficient for the latter. 
Each coat must be allowed to 
dry thoroughly before the next 
is applied. The size must be 
used hot, but not allowed to 
boil. Draw the brush across 
the grain of the wood. Use a 
flat camel brush in tin, about 
an inch in width, and always 
wash it after use. When the 
oak panel is quite dry, gold- 
size it with prepared oil gold 
size (sold in small pots). The 
gold size when not in use 
must be kept air-tight. Be 
sure to get it of good quality, 
as on this to a great extent 
depends the brilliancy of the 
gilding. When the parchment 
covering is removed from the 
pot, stir the contents well, 
and paint the surface very 
evenly and thinly with it, cross- 
ing it several times, so that, 
the gold size may penetrate 
the interstices of the grain, 
but do not allow it to be suffi- 
ciently thick to stand in ridges. 
This must be avoided, or it 
will never dry properly, and 
the gold will be spoiled. The 
operation is best done in the 
latter part of the day, so as to 
give the size about twelve 
hours to dry. The following 
morning it will be found to 
have a slight " tackiness," 
but it must not be touched, 
except to test when it is dry 
enough, which will be ascer- 
tained by the fingers slightly 
adhering without taking off 
any of the size. 

The panel is then ready to 
receive the gold. The neces- 
sary materials for gilding are 
books of gold leaf, a cushion 
or pad to lay and cut the gold 
upon, a gilder's tip to raise 
the gold with, a gilder's knife, 
some cotton wool to press the 
gold down with, a bottle of 
parchment size, and a mop. 

Open the book of gold care- 
fully, and blow out a few 
leaves (not more than will be 
required for immediate use) 

on to the screened part of the cushion, holding the 
cushion on the thumb of the left hand by the strap 
underneath. Then with the knife raise one leaf, and 
place it flat on theiother part of the cushion, assisting 
with the breath. When it is flat the gold can be cut into 
convenient sizes by drawing the edge of the knife gently 
across it. Lift the pieces of gold by means of the tip, 
holding it between thumb and forefinger of the right 
hand, and laying the hairs flatly on the pieces. Occa- 
sionally draw the tip across your hair, so as to attract 
the gold more readily. Place the gold upon the sur- 
face to be gilded, letting each piece overlap slightly, 
then gently press the gold with the cotton wool, and 
brush off the superfluous dust with the mop. When 
this is done the gold should have a thin coat of parch- 
ment size passed over it to preserve its color. If you 



cannot obtain parchment size, isinglass can be used in- 
stead. Gilding done in this manner will last a cen- 
tury, and if properly varnished, longer. Some ama- 
teurs employ real gold paper, with which they cover 
the panels, and, after having sized it, proceed to paint 
upon it. 

AN ENGLISH ARTISTS HOME. 



The superbly decorated home of Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton, President of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts, has 
recently been finished, and is now the talk of artistic 
London. The greater part of the first floor is devoted 
to the appointments of the studio, and the chief or gar- 
den elevation of the house is governed by its require- 
ments. No care seems to have been spared in provid- 
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ney-pieces are marble, inlaid in geometrical design, and 
the cabinets at the east end, in front of the gallery, are 
from designs of the architect. The heating of the room is 
by three open fireplaces, and the blinds of the large win- 
dow are of dense canvas (of the same color as the walls). 
The already famous " Arab Hall" was built as an 
adjunct to the house for the purpose of exhibiting on 
its wall Sir Frederick's large collection of old tiles from 
Cairo and Constantinople, and Eastern woodwork, as 
well as some stained-glass windows from Damascus. 
The interior is finished with marble, gold mosaic, paint- 
ing and gilding harmoniously combined in the true spirit 
of Arab magnificence. The capitals of the marble 
shafts are from Mr. Aitchison's designs, and were 
modelled by Mr. Boehm. The large gilt caps were by 
Mr. Caldecott, and the frieze of gold mosaic is from de- 
signs by Mr. Walter Crane. 
. The drawing-room was de- 
signed for the exhibition of 
four fine panels of "Morn- 
ing," "Evening," "Noon," 
and " Night," and of a circu- 
lar sketch by De la Croix in 
the ceiling. The chimney- 
pieces, cabinets, some of the 
chairs and bookcases, were 
specially designed for this 
room by the architect to the 
house, who also designed the 
large sideboard and hooded 
mantelpiece in the dining- 
room. 

The chief material, both for 
the Arab Hall and house, is 
red brick for the walls, with 
red tiles for the roof. A large 
garden extends to the back of 
the house and to the rear of 
Mr. Marcus Stone's house 
and grounds in the Melbury 
Road, and it adjoins the plot 
occupied by Mr. Val. Prinsep, 
A.R.A. 






COLOR IN INTERIOR 
DECORA TION. 



DECORATED CHIMNEY-PIECE IN NAPOLEON'S PRIVATE APARTMENT AT THE TUILERIES. 

DESIGNED BY PERCIER. 



ing a grand approach to it, and a small antechamber, 
or painting-room, as it is called, immediately adjoining 
its chief entrance, adds apparent size by contrast. The 
studio itself is 58 feet by 25 feet, and has a gallery at the 
east end for statuary and hangings. A model's stair is 
conveniently arranged at this same end, having an 
entrance-door at the side of the house. Under the gal- 
lery Sir Frederick's colors and materials are carefully 
arranged in a cabinet, with endless compartments and 
pigeon-holes. A raised dais below the great north win- 
dow occupies the central recess on that side of the 
studio, arid at the west end an apsidal recess continues 
the arrangement of the semicircular bay of the drawing- 
room below. ' The general coloring of the walls in the 
studio is Indian red, the woodwork here, as in the rest 
of the house, being black and gold. The three chim- 



To the practical decorator 
nothing is more important 
than a keen; appreciation of 
color; yet in how many in- 
stances do we see that con- 
sideration set aside, and other- 
wise good work marred by an 
injudicious arrangement of 
tints. It is usually the case 
that after the wall-paper of a 
room has been chosen the 
painter devotes a great deal of 
time to the attempt to match 
the color of the paper for the 
purpose of painting the wood- 
work of the room in a corre- 
sponding tint to the walls. 
Such a course is entirely un- 
necessary. The true artist, in- 
stead of matching the paper, 
would at once ascertain the 
most appropriate contrasting 
color, as in the harmony of 
contrast lies the true talisman 
of successful decoration. 
The following table of direct contrasts is a useful one 
to remember. It has already been given in these col- 
umns, but questions so often come to us from corre- 
spondents, showing that they do not know its value, 
that we publish it once more for their benefit : 

Blue contrasts with orange. 

Blue green " " red orange. 

Green * " RED. 

Yellow green " " red purple. 

Yellow " " purple. 

Yellow orange " " blue purple. 

Thus in the decoration of a cornice, the general tone 
of color having been decided upon, reference to this 
table will at once supply the contrasting colors for the 
various members, and attention to this rule will pre- 



